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one another in difficult, but very strict, counterpoint, which
is revealed no doubt by instinct to the born Chancellor of
the Exchequer. Gladstone, a natural maestro of this austere
and sublime art, had no trouble in laying bare the faults of
the prentice hand.

Disraeli listened, his arms still folded, his eyes very
weary. From time to time he looked at the clock. In the
gallery, Derby was awaiting the vote which should decide
the fate of the Ministry. He listened to Gladstone atten-
tively for a few minutes, and then let his head fall on his
arm. "Dull!" he said simply.

At four o'clock in the morning the Ministry was over-
turned by 305- votes to 286. The taste of power had been
brief. Nothing can convey the grace of Disraeli's farewells.
He showed no trace of sadness, but asked pardon of the
House for the unwonted warmth of his speech. Lord John
congratulated him on the courage with which he had
fought. And the curtain fell. That evening Gladstone noted
in his journal that God knew how much he regretted having
been the instrument chosen to bring about the fall of
Disraeli. The man had, in all conscience, great talents.
"I would only pray that they might be well used."

In the Liberal Ministry which was thereupon formed,
Gladstone made the final break with his past, and took office
with some of his Peelite friends. So brilliant was this
Cabinet that, in distinction from "Who? Who?" it was
styled that of "All the talents."